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to  the  facilities  granted  by  his  Highness  and  with  my  folding  canvas  boats,  I 
was  pleased  and  happy  in  cirrying  out  at  Ciieva  del  Drach  one  of  my  most  satis- 
factory subterranean  investigations. 

I found  one  of  the  largest  underground  lakes  known  in  the  world,  which  I 
named  Lago  Miramar,  570  feet  long,  100  to  125  feet  wide,  15  to  30  feet  deep. 
The  accompanying  photographic  illustration  (taken  with  magnesium  light  in  ten 
minutes)  represents  a corner  of  this  lake,  and  shows  better  than  any  long  descrip- 
tion what  a marvel  is  this  mysterious  and  so  long  unknown  pond,  black  as  night, 
but  sparkling  under  magnesium  wire  with  all  the  splendours  of  the  diamond.  The 
vaults  and  walls  are  covered  with  millions  of  sharp  and  thin  stalactite  needles ; 
the  roof  is  supported  at  intervals  hy  stalagmitic  columns  resembling  the  Egyptian 
or  Indian  pillars  of  Karnac  or  Kailaja.  All  these  concretions  are  pure  white  like 
ermine,  without  any  spot  of  clay.  It  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  Gaping 
Ghyll,  being  a masterpiece  of  beauty,  just  as  the  Yorkshire  abyss  is  of  frightful 
magnitude,  both  stupefying  to  human  eyes. 

And  Dragon’s  cave  (li  mile  long)  is  not  only  a picturesque  curiosity ; all  its 
large  and  small  lakes  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  sea,  with  which  they  communi- 
cate through  narrow  clefts ; they  are  half  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  a hydrological 
marvel,  of  which  I will  give  elsewhere  a fuller  scientific  account.*  For  geographers 
I only  say  here  that  this  cavern  is  a mere  sea-cave  formed  by  the  Mediterranean 
waves,  and  not  hy  an  underground  river,  but  a sea-cave  of  unusual  size,  unparalleled 
elsewhere,  at  least  on  European  shores.  It  is  said  that  California,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica 
possess  also  grand  caves  of  the  same  kind.  When  and  by  whom  will  they  he 
scientifically  explored  ? 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 
IN  ENGLAND. 

By  GEO.  G.  CHISHOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

II.  Historical  Aspects  of  the  Question.! 

In  examining  this  subject  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  we  begin,  of  course,  with 
the  Koman  towns.  In  pre-Eoman  times  there  were  no  towns.  In  the  state  of 
civilization  reached  by  the  Britons,  there  could  be  no  use  for  them.  So  far  as  Caesar 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  there  was  little  cultivation  in  Britain  in  his  time 


* Compfes  Bendus  de  VAcadg’mie  deg  Sciences  14  Juin  1897,  et  Annuire  du  club  alpine 
fraiifais,  1896  (in  press). 

t Owing  to  a misunderstanding  about  the  proof  in  the  first  of  these  papers 
(January,  1897),  several  misprints  were  left  uncorrected,  and  should  be  corrected  us 
follows : — 

Page  7t),  line  3.  For  Barstone  read  Carstcne. 

„ 80,  „ 3.  For  deepened  read  cheapened. 

„ 80,  „ 17.  For  Buckmere  read  Cuckmere. 

,,  80,  .,  25.  For  Steywing  read  Steyning. 

„ 81,  note.  For  Gonglis  read  Gough’s. 

„ 82,  line  2.  For  Whilton  read  Whitton. 

„ 82,  ,,  9.  For  South  read  North. 

,,  86,  ,,  1,  For  hillock  read  bullock. 
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except  in  Kent,  the  inhabitants  living  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  wearing  skins  for 
clothing.  The  name  of  “ town  ” they  gave,  he  says,  to  an  inaccessible  wood  fortifled 
by  a ditch  and  rampart,  where  they  resorted  to  avoid  invaders. 

The  geographical  interest  attaching  to  the  Eoman  towns  of  Britain  is  all  the 
greater  because  these  towns  appear  to  have  been  mostly  abandoned  after  the 
Teutonic  invasions  of  the  fifth  century.  The  organization  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
hardly  allowed  a place  for  the  existence  of  towns.  Towns  are  mostly  brought  into 
existence  as  centres  of  trade,  seats  of  manufacture,  or  places  of  administration  ; but 
the  remarkably  self-contained  village  life  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  enabled  them 
for  centuries  to  dispense  both  with  manufacturing  and  trading  towns.  Even  the 
administration  of  the  villages  was  independent,  and  the  only  administrative  centre 
required  was  a capital  whence,  as  occasion  demanded,  the  king  might  summon  his 
immediate  followers  to  attend  him  with  their  retainers.  Hence  the  Eoman  towns, 
where  not  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons,  were  forsaken.  The  shell,  or 
skeleton,  of  the  town  continued  to  exist  in  many  cases  till  life  was  revived,  if  it 
was  ever  revived  at  all.  Town  life  in  England,  according  to  Cunningham,  did  not 
begin  again  till  the  advent  of  the  Danes,  and  was  due  to  their  trading  instincts.* 
An  interesting  mark  of  this  breach  of  continuity  in  town  life,  in  the  case  of  those 
Eoman  towns  which  were  revived  and  still  exist,  is  found  in  the  want  of  continuity 
of  the  town  names.  Very  few  old  Eoman  towns,  or  towns  on  the  sites  of  old  Eoman 
forts,  in  England  are  known  by  names  directly  descended,  that  is,  derived  by  mere 
linguistic  corruption,  from  those  which  they  had  in  the  Latin  tongue.f 

Now,  much  of  the  geographical  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  Eoman 
towns  arises  from  the  hints  we  get  therefrom  as  to  the  geographical  conditions  that 
may  have  favoured  their  existence  in  the  situations  where  they  are  found  or 
formerly  existed.  Where  Eoman  towns  have  continued  to  exist,  or  have  been 
restored  on  the  site  originally  occupied  or  on  a site  closely  adjoining,  there  is  at 
least  a presumption  that  their  existence  on  these  sites  is  due  to  geographical  con- 
ditions of  an  enduring  kind.  Where  Eoman  towns  have  passed  away  and  left  no 
modern  representative,  the  inference  is  that,  if  their  existence  could  ever  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  geographical  conditions,  these  conditions  have  changed. 

Among  Eoman  towns  or  stations  that  have  continued  to  exist  or  have  been 
revived,  it  is  natural  to  find  a considerable  number  of  seaports,  including  river- 
ports  accessible  to  sea-going  ships.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Londinium 
(London),  Durobriv^  (Eochester),  Dubrse  (Dover),  Clausentum  (Southampton), 
Isca  (Exeter),  Glevum  (Gloucester),  Segontium  (Carnarvon),  Deva  (Chester),  Pons 


* ‘Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce:  Early  and  Middle  Ages,’  pp. 
88,  89. 

t How  different  from  what  we  find  in  the  names  of  ancient  Gaul  compared  with 
those  of  modern  France ! There  most  of  the  ancient  Eoman  names  have  come  down  in 
some  form  to  the  present  day,  and  the  towns  themselves  that  were  important  in  Roman 
times  are  more  or  less  important  still,  and  stand  on  the  same  sites.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  to  note  that  the  names  that  have  thus  persisted  are  often  tribal  names,  and  not  the 
ofl[icial  names  that  may  have  been  given  to  the  towns  by  the  administration,  but  which 
were  in  many  cases  displaced  by  tribal  names  even  in  Eoman  times.  The  names  are 
often  greatly  corrupted ; still  such  changes  as  Lemovices,  Limoges,  Divio  (nem),  Dijon, 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have  changed  ahbreviare  into  abr^ger,  and  are 
quite  different  from  those  which  have  taken  place  in  names  like  Manchester  and 
Lincoln,  where  new  names  have  been  formed  by  the  combination  of  one  element  of 
the  old  name  with  a designation  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  had  learnt  from  the 
previous  inhabitants. 
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(Newcastle),  Eburacum  (York),  Venta  Icenorum  (Norwich),  and  Camulodunum 
(Colchester).  To  these  we  may  add  Aqua3  Sulis  (Bath),  which,  though  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a seaport,  in  all  probability  served  all  the  purposes  of  a port  for  this 
district  in  Eoman  times  when  no  Bristol  existed,  and  Luguvallium  (Carlisle),  which 
continued  to  be  a seaport  down  to  a comparatively  recent  date. 

Of  the  towns  mentioned,  Clausentum  and  Venta  Icenorum  do  not  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  exact  site  of  their  modern  representatives,  and  the  difference  in 
situation,  slight  as  it  is  in  both  cases,  is  not  without  interest.  The  exact  site  of 
the  Eoman  Clausentum  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Bitterne,  at  the  head, 
but  on  the  east  side,  of  the  small  estuary  of  the  Itchen,*  where  Camden  was 
shown  ruins,  walls,  and  ditches  of  an  ancient  castle  about  half  a mile  in  circuit, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  at  flood  tide,  where,  he  adds,  coins  of 
Eoman  emperors  were  frequently  dug  up.  Through  the  care  of  the  late  Sir  Stuart 
Macnaghten,  the  old  Eoman  boundaries  of  the  station,  which  was  an  insular  one, 
have  been  preserved,  and  can  still  be  seen.  The  coins  found  here  are  chiefly  of  the 
later  empire,  those  of  Tetricus,  one  of  “ the  thirty  tyrants,”  being  most  numerous. 
A port  at  this  spot  would  be  the  highest  point  that  sea-going  ships  could  reach 
on  their  way  to  Winchester,  then  the  principal  goal  in  this  region.  As  traflic 
increased,  the  more  extensive  accommodation  for  loading  and  unloading  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  Itchen  and  Test  would  give  greater  advantages  to  that  site. 
Venta  Icenorum  appears  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Caistor, 
which  lies  a little  to  the  south  of  Norwich,  on  a small  river  called  the  Tese,  probably 
navigable  to  this  point  in  Eoman  times,  and  would  be  the  first  navigable  point 
reached  in  following  the  road  to  the  Yare  from  the  south. 

Besides  Clausentum  and  Venta  Icenorum,  Portus  Adurni  (?  Porchester),  Tamara 
(near  Tamerton,  on  the  Plym),  and  Gariannonum  (Burgh  Castle,  on  the  Yare),  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  having  their  modern  representatives  as  seaports  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  ancient  towns.  Whether  Porchester  is  to  be  identified  with 
Portus  Adurni  or  not,t  its  name  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some 
Eoman  port  here.  It  is  now  represented  by  Portsmouth,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  ascribed  by  Camden  to  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  from  Porchester  to  the 
island  of  Portsea,  in  consequence  of  “the  gradual  withdrawing  of  the  sea.”  At  no 
period,  however,  can  the  harbour  on  which  these  ports  stand  have  had  anything 
like  the  commercial  importance  of  Southampton,  which  is  much  better  situated  for 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  does  not  suft’er  from  the  disadvantage  of  the 
strongly  flowing  and  ebbing  tides,  which  at  times  render  the  navigation  of  the 
entrance  to  the  other  port  extremely  difficult.  The  commodiousness  of  the  harbour  as 


* The  very  plausible  derivation  given  by  Camden  for  the  name  Clausentum  would 
seem  to  militate  against  this  identification.  Camden  suggests  that  Clausentum  means 
the  harbour  of  the  Entum,  or  Anton,  claudh  meaning  in  “ British  ” a harbour  formed  by 
artificial  banks  of  earth  (Pugh’s  AVelsh  dictionary  defines  Claicdd  as  “ a dike,  ditch, 
or  trench,  a pit  or  quarry ; an  embankment  or  wall  thrown  up ; ” the  primary  meaning 
evidently  being  “something  made  by  digging  ”).  The  dh,  or  Welsh  dd,  pronounced 
like  the  th  in  this,  would  readily  enough  become  an  s (2)  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
could  not  pronounce  that  sound.  But  Anton  is  the  name  of  the  river  on  the  west  side 
of  the  small  peninsula  on  which  Southampton  stands.  The  name  may  very  well  have 
been  given  also,  however,  to  what  we  call  Southampton  Water,  and  hence  the  name 
“port  of  Anton”  would  be  suitable  for  any  port  at  the  head  of  that  inlet. 

t “ Porchester  Fort,  possibly  Portus  Adurni.” — F.  Ilaverfield,  in  the  list  of  places 
contained  in  the  map  of  Eoman  Britain  in  the  ‘ Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe  ’ 
(Oxford  ; Clarendon  Press,  1896).  See  also  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  68. 

No.  V. — November,  1897.1  2 m 
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a naval  station  is  the  main  cause  of  the  importance  of  Portsmouth,  Modern  railway 
facilities  were  required  to  give  it  the  commercial  value  which  it  now  also  possesses. 

Tamara,  now  represented  by  Plymouth,  owes  its  displacement  as  a seaport  to  the 
increased  size  of  vessels.  When  smaller  sea-going  vessels  were  in  use,  it  was,  of 
course,  important  that  they  should  penetrate  as  far  inland  as  they  could.  The 
displacement  of  Gariannonum,  now  represented  hy  Yarmouth,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
probably  due  to  a change  in  the  coast-line.  In  Eoman  times,  the  present  site  of 
Burgh  Castle  appears  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare.  Yarmouth,  which 
dates  from  Saxon  times,  stands  on  a spit  of  blown  sand,  which  holds  back  recent 
alluvium  of  the  Yare  and  Bure. 

Among  Eoman  seaports  which  have  not  survived,  at  least  as  such,  may  be 
mentioned  Portus  Lemanis  (Lympne),  already  referred  to  (vol,  ix.  p.  85)  ; Eegulbium 
(Reculver)  and  Rutupise  (Richborough),  both  of  which  have  lost  their  importance 
through  the  alluvial  deposits  which  have  filled  up  the  Wantsum  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Stour ; Anderida  (Pevensey),  which  has  also  been  cut  off  from  the  sea  by 
alluvial  deposits ; Regnum  (Chichester)  ; Branodunum  (Brancaster) ; and  Vainona 
(Wainfleet).  Whether  Regnum  is,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  included  among  the 
Roman  seaports  of  Britain  is  perhaps  doubtful.  No  doubt  part  of  its  importance 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  boats  of  light  draught  can  navigate  Chichester  harbour  (the 
inlet  to  the  east  of  Hay  ling  island)  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  could  reach  the 
site  of  the  city  itself,  the  geographical  importance  of  which  is  partly  determined  by 
other  circumstances  (see  vol.  ix.  pp.  76, 77).  Camden  notes  that  the  city  “ would  have 
arisen  to  great  splendour  had  not  the  harbour  been  at  too  great  distance  and  incon- 
venient,” and  he  adds  that  the  inhabitants  were  then  about  to  dig  a new  canal. 
The  Lavant,  the  small  stream  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  useless  for  navigation  ; 
and  the  canal,  which  now  admits  barges  of  4 feet  draught  to  the  city,  follows  a 
different  course. 

Branodonum  is  only  known  as  one  of  the  forts  of  the  Saxon  shore,  but  it  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  seaport,  for  there  is  no  other  place  that  it 
could  have  served  as  a defence  for,  so  that  it  must  have  been  erected  to  defend  a 
landing-place  from  the  sea.  It  is  now  quite  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  marshy 
alluvium  already  mentioned  (vol.  ix.  pp.  76,  77),  as  here  lining  the  base  of  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Norfolk. 

Wainfleet,  on  the  Lincolnshire  shore  of  the  Wash,  is  identified  by  Dr.  Stukeley 
with  Vainona  (or  rather  with  the  Navione  of  Ravenna,  of  which  Vainona  is  a 
corrected  reading) ; and  Mr.  Skertchley,  making  the  same  identification,  believes 
that  here  in  Roman  times  was  the  main  mouth  of  the  Witham.*  Leland  (1549) 
speaks  of  Wainfleet  at  that  time  as  a pretty  market  town  on  a creek  near  to  the 
sea,  with  small  vessels  belonging  to  it ; and  this  creek,  he  says,  after  entering  a 
considerable  way  inland,  sent  out  branches  on  either  side  into  the  fens. 

Of  Roman  towns  that  stood  on  navigable  rivers,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  still  retaining  some  of  their  ancient  importance : Durovernum  (Canterbury), 
CcEsaromagus  (Chelmsford),  Camboritum  (Cambridge,  or  rather  Grantchester,  the 
predecessor  of  Cambridge),  Durolipons  (Godmanchester,  opposite  Huntingdon), 
Ratae  (Leicester),  Lindum  (Lincoln),  Danum  (Doncaster),  Legeolium  (Castleford), 
Calcaria  (Tadcaster).  Most  of  these  were  probably  either  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  rivers  on  which  they  stand,  or  at  fords,  or  both.  The  Stour  was 
navigable  to  Canterbury  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  name  of 
Cambridge,  and  that  of  its  ancient  representative,  show  that  the  bridge  across  the 


* “Geology  of  theFenland.”  By  S.  B.  J.  Skertchley  (‘ Memoirs  of  theGeol.  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1877  ’),  p.  15. 
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river  here  was  preceded  by  a ford,  ritum — being  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Welsh 
rJiyd,  “ a ford.”  The  name  Castleford  points  to  a similar  origin  for  the  town  and  its 
ancient  predecessor.  Leicester  was  long  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Soar,  the 
navigation  being  now  continued  beyond  the  town  by  canal.  Tadcaster  is  still  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Wharfe.  The  importance  of  Lincoln  as,  on  account  of 
its  position  at  a well-marked  break  in  the  Lincolnshire  limestone,  a point  of  con- 
vergence of  roads,  has  often  been  remarked  on.  In  Roman  times,  and  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  it  was  nerhaps  quite  as  important  as  a meeting-place 
of  waterways.  The  Witham  below  Lincoln  is  still  a waterway  to  the  Wash  for 
boats  of  5 feet  draught,  and  this  line  is  continued  west  of  Lincoln  to  the  Trent  at 
Torksey  by  the  Foss  dyke.  The  latter  navigation  at  least  was  much  more  im- 
portant formerly  than  now.  According  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  Torksey  occupies  the 
site  of  a walled  Roman  town,  and  the  castle  existing  in  his  day  was  founded,  he 
says,  on  the  old  Roman  granarv,  “ which  was  much  like  Colchester  castle,  with 
circular  towers  at  the  corners.”  Southwards,  Lincoln  communicated  with  the 
Welland  by  the  Car-dyke  (that  is,  fen-dyke),  the  Roman  navigable  trench  by 
which  the  waters  from  the  higher  grounds  on  the  west  were  intercepted  and  thus 
preyented  from  drowning  the  low  fenlands  to  the  east.  It  began  on  the  Welland 
to  the  west  of  Ermine  Street,  and,  passing  to  the  east  side  of  that  highway  at 
Cateshridge.  continued  northwards  by  a nearly  parallel  course  till  it  ultimately 
joined  the  Witham.  The  ditch  still  survives,  though  no  longer  navigable.  In 
Roman  times,  and  probably  for  long  after,  it  must  have  added  considerably  to  the 
importance  both  of  Lincoln  and  Torksey.  In  Domesday  Torksey  is  mentioned  as 
a place  with  “ two  hundred  burgesses  enjoying  not  a few  privileges,  upon  condition 
they  should  conduct  the  king’s  ambassadors  when  they  come  this  way  in  their 
boats  down  the  Trent,  and  bring  them  as  far  as  York.”  * In  Norman  times,  Lincoln 
is  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury  as  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in 
England,  and  a mart  for  commodities  brought  both  by  land  and  water.  By 
Edward  III.  it  was  made  a staple  for  wool,  leather,  lead,  etc. ; but  two  centuries 
later  Camden  says  it  is  incredible  how  it  had  declined  by  age,  only  eighteen  churches 
then  remaining  of  the  fifty  which  it  had  held  in  Edward  III.’s  time.  By  that  time 
the  Poss-dyke  had  got  choked  up.  Bishop  Atwater  (1514-21)  had  begun  to  cleanse 
it  in  the  hope  of  bringing  yessels  to  Lincoln,  but  died  before  achieying  his  purpose.f 
Of  Roman  river-towns  which,  like  Torksey,  have  decayed  without  recovery, 
four — Isurium  (Aldborough),  Durobrivse  (Castor),  Margidunum  (East  Bridgford), 
and  Uriconium  t (Wroxeter) — are  worthy  of  special  notice.  Next  to  York,  Isurium, 
which  stood  on  the  Ure  a short  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Swale,  was 
the  most  important  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  It  is  close  to  the  terminus 
of  river-navigation  at  the  present  day,  the  navigation  being  now  continued  to 
Ripon  by  canal ; but  this  in  itself  could  not  have  accounted  for  the  growth  of 
a town  at  this  point,  as  the  Swale,  or  eastern  headwater  of  the  Ouse,  continues 
to  be  navigable  a good  deal  further  north.  Probably  the  adoption  of  the  site 
was  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  proceeding  northwards  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river  by  the  direct  road  from  Tadcaster,  this  was  the  first  point  at  which  the 
river  could  be  conveniently  forded,  the  road  then  proceeding  beyond  this  point, 
between  the  Ure  and  the  Swale,  to  Cataractonium  (Catterick  Bridge),  where  the 
latter  river  was  crossed.  After  its  decay,  Isurium  never  revived,  and  such  im- 
portance as  it  may  have  possessed  as  a centre  of  trade  seems  to  have  passed  over  to 


* Camden’s  ‘Britannia,’  Gough’s  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
t Leland,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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Ripon,  the  town  which  grew  up  round  the  ahhey  founded  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid 
of  York,  in  the  infancy  of  the  English  Church. 

As  the  importance  of  Isurium  has  passed  over  to  Ripon,  so  that  of  DurohrivEe 
(“the  passage  of  the  river”  Nen)  has  passed  over  to  the  city  of  Peterborough, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  a monastery  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century 
by  Peada  and  Wolpher,  sons  of  Penda,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  a little 
to  the  east  of  the  old  Roman  town,  the  site  of  which  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
names  of  two  villages.  Castor,  on  the  north  or  Northamptonshire  (once  the  Danish) 
side  of  the  river,  and  Chesterton,  on  the  south,  Huntingdonshire,  or  Anglian  side 
of  the  river.  Similarly,  the  importance  of  Margidunum,  whatever  that  may  have 
been,  has  passed  over  to  Nottingham.  The  site  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  identified  with  those  of  Margidunum  is  on  the  Trent  a few  miles  north-east 
of  Nottingham,  and  the  place  may  have  had  a certain  importance  in  connection 
with  the  Trent  navigation,  since  it  is  the  first  point  at  which  the  Fosse  Way, 
coming  from  the  south-west,  approaches  the  river ; but  there  are  no  evidences  of 
any  important  crossing-place  here  in  Roman  times  as  there  was  in  later  days  near 
Nottingham.  Probably  the  forests  of  western  Notts  (Sherwood,  etc.)  extended 
further  east  in  Roman  times,  and  hence  the  most  convenient  communication  with 
the  north  was  first  north-east  to  Lincoln,  and  then  north-west  between  the  forests 
of  the  present  Nottingham  and  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Trent  and  Don  by 
Torksey,  Doncaster,  and  Castleford  to  Tadcaster  and  York. 

The  remaining  Roman  towns  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  are  best 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  great  Roman  roads.  The  great  north-west  road  is 
that  which  came  to  be  known  as  Watling  Street.  If  we  take  it  as  beginning  at 
Dover  or  Richborough,  it  passed  by  Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  London,  then  by 
Sulloniacse  (Brockley  Hill),  Verulamium  (St.  Albans),  thence  to  the  south  point 
of  the  modern  county  of  Leicester,  from  which  point  it  forms  the  whole  of  the 
south-west  boundary  of  that  county  (the  only  county  boundary  composed  of 
nearly  mathematically  straight  lines  in  England).  On  leaving  Leicestershire,  it 
first  continues  in  a north-westerly,  then  in  a westerly,  direction  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  forests  between  the  Avon  and  the  Severn,  passing  Letocetum  (Wall), 
Pennocrucium  (Penkridge),  and  touching  the  Severn  at  Uriconium  (Wroxeter). 
From  that  point  it  probably  ran  north  to  Chester. 

Important  as  this  road  undoubtedly  was  for  centuries,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  there  is  no  town  on  it  of  any  importance  north  of  the  Thames  except 
St.  Albans  and  the  terminal  city  on  the  Dee.  St.  Albans,  though  always  notable 
in  English  history,  is  of  small  consequence  compared  with  what  it  was  in  Roman 
times,  when  it  was  the  rival  of  London  in  importance  and  dignity,  though  not,  of 
course,  in  commerce.  If  Letocetum  had  any  importance  in  Roman  times,  that 
importance  has  passed  to  Lichfield,  which  is  situated  2 or  3 miles  to  the 
north-east.  Uriconium  was  certainly  an  important  Roman  town.  Its  precise 
position  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  Severn  is  here  fordable, 
which  it  is  not  lower  down.  After  the  destruction  of  this  towm  by  the  Danes,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  replaced  by  Shrewsbury,  the  town  which  arose  a few 
miles  higher  up,  on  a red  hill  t nearly  encircled  by  the  Severn — a position 
accordingly  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  defence. 

This  Roman  road  was  crossed  by  another  called  the  Fosse  Way,  running  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  It  no  doubt  branched  ofi'  from  some  point  on  the  great 


* Etocetum,  hitherto  the  usual,  is,  it  seems,  an  incorrect  spelling.  See  the  list 
already  referred  to  in  the  ‘ Historical  Atlas  of  Europe.’ 
t Lower  Permian  (Rothliegendes). 
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south-western  road  to  Exeter,  but  only  begins  to  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilchester,  whence  it  passed  north-east  to  Aquee  Sulis  (Bath),  Corinium  (Ciren- 
cester), and  that  point  in  the  south-west  boundary  of  Leicestershire  where  a slight 
change  is  made  in  the  direction  of  that  boundary  (from  north-west  by  north  to 
north-west  by  west).  At  this  point  it  crossed  Watling  Street,  and  beyond  that 
road  its  north-easterly  direction  was  continued  by  Leicester  to  Lincoln. 

On  the  Fosse  Way,  the  only  Eoman  towns  besides  Lincoln  which  have  retained 
any  importance  are  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Leicester.  Bath  still  derives  importance 
from  the  hot  springs,  to  which  it  owes  its  present,  as  it  owed  its  Roman,  name,  and 
by  which  in  ancient  times  it  gained  celebrity.  Cirencester,  though  still  a town 
with  several  thousand  inhabitants,  no  longer  has  the  relative  importance  which  it 
must  have  had  in  Roman  times,  when  it  was  the  point  of  convergence  of  several 
important  roads,  the  Fosse  Way  being  here  crossed  by  the  road  from  Silchester  to 
Gloucester.  It  was  probably  the  fact  of  the  Soar  navigation  ending  here  that  deter- 
mined the  revival  of  Leicester  on  its  ancient  Roman  site. 

An  important  Roman  town  might  have  been  expected  to  exist  at  the  point  on 
the  Leicestershire  boundary  already  mentioned  as  the  crossing-place  of  Watling 
Street  and  the  Fosse  Way.  At  present  there  are  only  one  or  two  small  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  High  Cross,  “ from  a 
cross,”  says  Camden,  “that  anciently  stood  there  on  a high  ground,  now  succeeded 
by  a higher  post  with  its  props;”  but  the  people  round  about  stated  that  “here  was 
a most  flourishing  city  named  Cleycester,  which  had  a senate  of  its  own,  and  of 
which  Cleybrook  (Claybrooke),  about  a mile  off,  was  part,  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  foundations  of  hewn  stone  lie  under  the  furrows,  and  Roman  coins  are  very 
often  ploughed  up.”  This  city  he  identified  with  the  Bennon®,  or  Venonse,  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  the  identification  has  been  generally  followed. 

Dr.  Guest  contends  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ermine  Street,  or  great 
north  road  leading  out  of  London,  was  not  of  Eoman  construction,  basing  his 
belief  on  the  absence  of  Roman  stations,  villas,  and  burying-grounds  on  the  part  of 
the  road  between  London  and  Huntingdon  (or  Godmanchester — Durolipons),  and 
on  the  fact  that  of  the  three  Antonine  itinera  leading  to  London,  two  first  run 
down  Watling  Street  to  the  Fosse  Way,  and  thence  from  Venonje  north-west,  and 
one  runs  first  to  Colchester,  and  then  by  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon.  If  Dr.  Guest 
is  correct,  we  may  conclude  that  the  alluvium  of  the  Lee,  and  the  forests  on  both 
sides  of  that  river,  presented  obstacles  in  the  way  of  road-making  which  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  overcome  under  the  conditions  then  obtaining.  The  route 
north-eastwards  led  to  the  most  populous  and  richest  part  of  the  country  by  a 
succession  of  places  where  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand  (Ilford,  Romford,  Ingate- 
stone)  and  pebble-beds  (Brentwood)  afforded  sites  for  towns  and  villages,  and  to 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  road-making  material.  The  stations  between  Colchester 
and  Cambridge  on  the  iter  leading  that  way  to  Lincoln  are  not  Identified.  The  next 
beyond  Godmanchester  is  Durobrivai,  already  mentioned  as  identified  with  Castor, 
near  Peterborough;  and  the  only  other  till  Lincoln  is  reached  is  Causennae, 
identified  with  great  probability  with  Ancaster,  now  only  a small  village  a few 
miles  north-east  of  Grantham.  On  this  route,  also,  accordingly  the  only  places 
identified  still  of  importance  are  those  already  mentioned  as  sea  or  river  ports. 

It  is  the  same  north  of  York.  As  far  as  Newcastle,  not  a single  Roman  station 
in  the  north  has  been  identified  with  a place  which  is  now  of  any  importance. 
West  of  the  Pennine  chain,  Carlisle,  which  has  always  had  some  importance  as 
the  centre  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (Triassic  red  Permian)  basin  of  the  Eden> 
seems  to  be  the  only  place  of  importance  now  which  was  also  important  in  Roman 
times  until  we  come  to  the  Dee.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the 
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Itineraries  of  Antonine,  the  main  line  of  communication  with  the  far  north,  whether 
towards  the  east  or  west  end  of  the  wall,  was  by  the  east  of  England.  The  fifth 
iter,  which  gives  one  route  from  London  to  Carlisle,  passes  from  the  basin  of  the 
Tees  to  that  of  the  Eden  by  the  route  now  followed  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway. 
Bowes,  the  village  which  gives  name  to  the  station  at  the  head  of  the  valley  on 
the  east  side  of  the  upland  part  of  the  railway,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Lavatrae  on  this  route.  The  Roman  station  of  Verteras,  near  the  head  of 
the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Brough,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  North-Eastern 
line  on  this  side.  From  Brough  the  Roman  road  passed  down  the  valley  to  Carlisle. 
There  was  one  intermediate  station,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  station  stood 
not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Penrith,  the  point  on  which  one  descends 
directly  in  coming  from  Shap  Fell,  by  the  route  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  and  the  high-road  from  Lancashire,  but  at  the  place  where  the  road  from 
the  north-east  crosses  the  Eamont  just  before  reaching  Penrith,  namely,  at  Brougham 
Castle,  whose  name  probably  preserves  that  of  the  Roman  station  Brocavum. 

There  are  two  itinera  giving  routes  from  the  north  to  Manchester  and  thence 
southwards,  and  both  of  these  branch  off  from  the  route  just  spokeu  of.  One  of 
these  (iter  II.)  takes  us  from  Carlisle  to  York,  and  then  proceeds  south-west  by 
Tadcaster,  and  crosses  the  Pennine  chain  a second  time  before  reaching  Manchester. 
One  intermediate  station,  Cambodunum,  is  mentioned,  and  this  is  now  generally 
identified  with  Slack,  which  is  now  not  even  a hamlet,  but  a mere  site  about 
miles  west  by  north  in  a direct  line  from  the  London  and  North-Western  station 
at  Huddersfield.  The  other  route  (Iter  X.)  is  a very  obscure  one,  and  was  made 
all  the  more  obscure  by  the  inconsistencies  and  various  readings  of  the  texts  that 
Camden,  Horsley,  Reynolds,  and  other  English  antiquaries,  had  to  deal  with.  A 
very  plausible  interpretation  of  this  route,  based  on  the  revised  text  of  Parthey  and 
Pinder,  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin  in  vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Archaeological 
Journal.  According  to  this  interpretation.  Iter  X.  crosses  Shap  Fell  a little  to  the 
east  of  the  north  road  from  Kendal,  and,  after  crossing  the  Eden  valley,  is  continued 
by  the  Maiden  Way  referred  to  by  Scott  in  ‘ Guy  Mannering  ’ (ch.  xxiii.)  in  the 
direction  of  the  wall ; but  this  view  seems  to  be  only  partially  adopted  by  Mr. 
Haverfield  in  his  map  of  Roman  Britain.  Like  Mr.  Watkin,  Mr.  Haverfield  appears 
to  identify,  though  doubtfully,  Coccium  (an  unimportant  station)  with  Wigan  on  his 
map,  but  he  does  not  enter  it  in  his  list ; and  Bremetannacum  and  Galacum  are 
identified  by  both  with  Ribchester  and  Overborough  respectively,  the  former  now  a 
mere  village,  though  probably  a considerable  seaport  in  Roman  times ; the  latter  a 
site  2 or  3 miles  south  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  about  the  place  where  the  Lune  enters 
Lancashire,  now  represented  not  even  by  a hamlet.  Beyond  this  point  Mr.  Haver- 
field looks  upon  the  route  of  the  iter  as  dubious,  though  some  Roman  road  is 
marked  by  him  as  following  the  remainder  of  the  route  marked  out  by  Mr.  Watkin. 
But  on  this  part  of  the  route  also  there  was  no  station  now  of  any  importance, 
unless  wo  may  regard  the  modern  lead-mining  town  of  Alston  as  representing  an 
ancient  Roman  lead-mining  centre  under  the  guardianship  of  a station  (a  mile  or 
two  to  the  north)  at  Whitley  Castle,  which  is  identified  by  Mr.  Watkin  with 
Glanoventa,  and  has  been  identified  by  others  with  other  stations.  All  interpreta- 
tions of  this  iter  agree  in  identifying  Mancunium  with  Manchester,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Manchester  itself  was  a place  of  any  importance  in  Roman  times. 
The  Roman  remains  found  there  are  scanty,  and  its  site  in  Roman  times  had  no 
advantages.  Marshes,  forests,  and  sandy  wastes  seem  to  have  then  rendered  south- 
west Lancashire  of  little  value.  The  site  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
“ hard  rock  of  stone  ” which  Leland  speaks  of  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell,  a good 
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foundation  for  a fort.  The  Irwell  afforded  power  at  an  early  date  for  mills,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  1720  that  the  “ vadys  and  rokkys  ” that  obstructed  its  naviga- 
tion were  removed,  and  the  river  made  navigable  to  the  city  by  means  of  weirs  and 
locks. 

In  the  south-west  of  England,  two  inland  towns  besides  Bath  have  maintamed 
more  or  less  importance  since  Eoman  times.  These  are  Winchester  and  Dorchester, 
and  along  with  these  may  be  mentioned  Salisbury,  the  modern  representative  of 
Sorbiodunum,  though  on  a slightly  different  site.  The  natural  features,  all  very 
similar,  to  which  these  three  towns  owe  their  importance  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to  (see  vol.  ix.  pp.  80,  81).  All  the  other  stations  of  the  itineraries  in 
south-western  England  are  identified  with  places  now  quite  insignificant,  unless 
Horsley’s  identification  of  Vindomum  with  Farnham  be  accepted;  but  one  of  them, 
Calleva  Atrebatum,  now  Silchester,  must  in  Eoman  times  have  been  a centre  of 
very  considerable  importance.  Its  Eoman  remains  cover  an  extent  of  80  acres, 
and  in  Eoman  times  it  was  a meeting-place  of  roads  from  London,  Cirencester, 
Salisbury  (Old  Sarum),  and  Winchester. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouth  and  the  adjoining  counties,  three  principal  routes  are 
given  in  the  Itineraries — one  along  the  southern  maritime  tract  to  Carmarthen,  one 
along  the  northern  maritime  tract  to  the  Conway  river,  and  one  running  from  south 
to  north,  east  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  connecting  the  first  route  with  Wroxeter 
and  Chester.  The  Eoman  ferry  across  the  Severn  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
place  where  the  estuary  begins  to  expand,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
tunnel.  The  landing-place  on  the  English  side  is  not  definitely  ascertained,  but  on 
the  Welsh  side  it  must  have  been  about  Portskewet,  for  the  first  station  on  that 
side,  Venta-Silurum,  a very  important  one,  has  been  clearly  identified  with  Caer 
Went,  on  a height  immediately  above  that  village.  From  that  station  the  southern 
road  running  west  appears  to  have  touched  four  seaports,  all  of  which  are  seaports  at 
the  present  day,  or  have  a representative  immediately  adjacent.  The  first  of  these 
seaports  was  Isca  Silurum,  remains  of  which  are  found  at  Caerleon,  on  theUsk,  from 
which  the  station  took  its  name,  the  seaport  on  which,  however,  is  no  longer  at 
Caerleon,  but  at  Newport,  a short  distance  lower  down.  The  other  three  seaports 
are  Nidum  (Neath),  Leucarum  (Loughor,  or,  in  Welsh  spelling,  Llwchwr),  and 
Maridunum  (Carmarthen).  In  the  north  the  road  took  a more  inland  course,  its 
line  being  apparently  determined,  not  by  the  ports,  but  by  the  fords.  Only  two 
stations  west  of  Chester  are  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  Varm  (Bodfari)  and 
Conovium  (the  “ Conway  ” station,  placed  by  Horsley  at  Caerhun).  Probably  this 
road  was  afterwards  continued  to  Carnarvon  (Segontiacum),  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  but  not  in  the  Itineraries  or  by  Ptolemy. 

The  road  leading  from  the  south  to  Wroxeter  started  at  Caerleon,  and  first 
followed  the  Usk  valley.  The  intermediate  stations  on  it  are  identified  with  Usk, 
Abergavenny,  Kenchester  (north-west  of  Hereford),  and  Leintwardine  (crossing-place 
of  the  Teme  in  north-west  of  county  of  Hereford).  Two  of  these  have  still  a 
certain  amount  of  at  least  relative  importance  arising  from  their  situation.  Usk,  in 
Eoman  times  as  now,  was  the  starting-point  of  a road,  now  a railway,  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  small  stream  that  here  joins  the  Usk  river,  and  passing  by  Monmouth, 
Eoss,  and  just  north  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Gloucester.  Abergavenny  stands  at 
a still  better-marked  node,  the  point  of  convergence  of  four  valleys,  the  upper  and 
lower  Usk  forming  two  of  these  (running  respectively  north-west  and  south),  that 
followed  by  the  railway  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  forming  a third,  and  that  by  the  Great 
Western  line  to  Hereford  the  fourth.  The  other  two  stations  have  been  replaced  by 
modern  towns  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the  ancient,  their  sites  being  now 
occupied  only  by  insignificant  villages. 
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So  much  with  regard  to  the  towns  or  more  important  stations  which  did  exist 
in  Eoman  times.  It  is  in  some  respects  even  more  instructive  to  consider  shortly 
some  of  those  which  did  not  then  exist.  And  from  this  point  of  view  there  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  striking  than  the  scanty  indications  of  Eoman  settlement  on 
the  three  great  rivers,  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Trent,  above  the  limits  reached  by 
sea-going  vessels.  True  it  is  that  Eoman  stations,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  at  points  far  from  the  mouth  on  all  these  rivers;  but  all 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  mere  crossing-places,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Wroxeter, 
there  are  no  remains  to  show  that  they  were  of  any  great  importance.  Pontes,  on 
the  Thames,  whether  at  Old  Windsor  or  Staines,  was  merely  the  crossing-place  on 
the  road  to  Silchester.  The  name  of  the  station.  Ad  Pontem,  on  the  Fosse  Way, 
together  with  the  distances  mentioned  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  makes  it  extremely 
probable  that  there  must  have  been  a station  at  a crossing- place  of  the  Trent  about 
Farndon,  just  above  the  islands  enclosed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river,  on  one  of 
which  now  stands  Newark.  The  station  must  have  been  on  the  right  bank,  as 
there  is  no  mention  or  indication  of  any  other  crossing  of  the  Trent  on  the  way  to 
Lincoln,  and  no  trace  of  any  Eoman  road  running  north  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
river.  There  must,  of  course,  have  been  some  population  on  that  bank  of  the  river, 
but  that  population  seems  to  have  been  very  scanty.  The  absence  of  all  traces  of  the 
station  at  which  the  river  was  here  crossed  seems  to  justify  the  inference  that  there 
was  no  such  population  on  the  left  bank  as  to  give  to  the  station  any  great  impor- 
tance. At  Wroxeter  it  was  different,  but  the  difference  was  not  due  to  any  addi- 
tional value  given  to  the  site  by  the  navigation  of  the  Severn,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  station  at  this  ford  was  the  point  of  convergence  of  roads  from  the  south-east 
(London),  the  north  (Chester),  and  the  south  (Caerleon  and  the  Severn  estuary). 

Of  course  we  have  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Eoman  towns  and  settle- 
ments than  the  fact  of  their  being  recorded  by  one  or  other  ancient  writer.  There 
is  the  evidence  of  names  and  remains.  There  are,  it  is  said,  119  -chesters  or  -cesters, 
or  some  other  form  of  the  Eoman  castra,  in  Domesday,  and  it  is  probably  fair  to 
presume  that  all  of  these  represent  Eoman  towns.  There  are  none  of  these,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  Trent.  The  equivalents'  of  the  Eoman  strata  are  more 
doubtful  signs  of  a Eoman  origin,  but  there  is  no  name  of  this  root  met  with  in 
ascending  the  river  till  we  come  to  Stretton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dove  (the 
valley  containing  Uttoxeter).  On  the  Thames  between  Cirencester  and  London,  the 
only  name  indicating  a Eoman  origin  is  Dorchester,  and  the  Eoman  remains  found 
here  confirm  the  indication.  Possibly,  seeing  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  the  place  is  of  late  Eoman  origin.  In  any  case,  its  existence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  is  no  sign  of  extensive  settlement  on  these  banks,  for  it  also 
was  only  a crossing-place — from  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  north  of  the  Chiltern  hills, 
to  that  of  the  Ock,  in  Berkshire.  There  are  several  “fords  ” about  this  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  name  Shillingford,  exactly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thame,  would 
indicate  that  there  was  once  a ford  close  to  Dorchester.  Eoman  remains  have  also 
been  found  at  Sinodun  hill,  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Between  Wroxeter  and  Gloucester  there  is  also  only  one  -cester — Worcester. 
Here,  however,  there  are  no  Eoman  remains,  though  an  old  parchment,  Camden 
tells  us,  boasted  that  it  once  had  Eoman  walls.  Probably  it  too  was  of  late  Eoman 
origin,  and  if  Prof.  'I'horold  Eogers  was  right  in  saying  (I  don’t  know  on  what 
authority,  except  perhaps  on  the  presumption  that  Droitwich  is  the  Salinse  of 
the  anonymous  writer  of  Eavenna)  that  the  Eomans  undoubtedly  made  use 
of  the  Worcestershire  salt  deposits,  it  is  possible  that  the  salt  was  conveyed  down 
the  Severn  from  Worcester. 

All  these  indications  of  Eoman  occupation  on  the  banks  of  the  three  great  rivers 
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of  England  are,  however,  very  scanty,  and  the  absence  of  others  would  seem  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  in  Eoman  times  the  valleys  of  these  rivers  were  very 
thinly  peopled.  In  all  probability  they  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  unreclaimed 
marsh  and  forest. 

If  that  was  so,  that  single  fact  implies  that  the  conditions  under  which  towns, 
having  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  England,  arose  again  after  four  or  five  centuries 
of  village  life,  were  to  a large  extent  different  from  those  under  which  they  had 
been  created  by  the  Komans.  During  this  long  interval,  an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  Wars  of  the  Kosesand  the  present  time,  but  of  which  our  only 
record  is  a story,  and  that  imperfect,  of  wars  between  Angles,  Jutes  or  Saxons,  and 
British,  between  Saxons  and  Saxons  or  Angles,  and  between  English  and  Danes, 
the  great  work  of  reclaiming  the  land,  making  it  fit  for  agricultural  settlement, 
must  have  gone  on  incessantly.  Great  numbers  of  the  villages  to  which  continental 
invaders  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  gave  their  names  must  have  existed  in 
Roman  times,  but  multitudes  of  others  must  have  received  their  names  from  these 
settlers  through  the  original  right  of  first  occupation.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
when  towns  did  come  into  being  under  these  circumstances,  they  would  grow  ; they 
would  not  be  created.  They  would  serve  in  some  way  local  convenience,  and 
increase  from  villages  to  towns  in  proportion  as  they  did  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Roman  towns  or  more  important  stations  on  the  great  roads  appear  to  have 
been  established  merely  with  reference  to  military  and  administrative  convenience, 
and  without  any  special  regard  to  the  trade  requirements  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  situated.  Some  of  the  more  important  towns,  such  as  London,  Lincoln, 
York,  Winchester,  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  others,  had  their  sites  determined  by 
natural  cofiditions  which  have  made  themselves  good  throughout  the  history  of 
this  island.  These  were  almost  of  necessity  fixed  points  in  any  network  of  roads 
constructed  for  military  purposes.  But  between  such  points  the  roads  were  laid 
with  as  much  directness  as  the  state  of  the  country  permitted,  and  no  deviations 
seem  to  have  been  made,  even  for  the  sake  of  passing  through  important  mining 
districts.  Though  pigs  of  lead  with  Roman  inscriptions,  dated  in  the  sixth  year 
after  the  invasion  of  Claudius,  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  Mendip  hills,  showing 
that  the  lead-mines  here  were  worked  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, the  Fosse  Way  is  laid  so  as  to  run  to  the  east  of  those  hills,  the  mines  in 
which  were  served  by  a mere  vicinal  road.  So  also,  if  Ariconium  in  the  thirteenth 
Iter  is  rightly  identified  with  Ross,  the  distance  to  Gloucester  given  in  the  Itine- 
raries does  not  admit  of  any  deviation  into  the  mining  district  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
the  produce  of  which  must  also  have  been  carried  along  vicinal  roads,  or  possibly  on 
pack-animals  by  mere  tracks. 

A few  important  places  having  thus  determined  the  direction  of  the  main  roads, 
the  intermediate  stations — which  became,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  nuclei  of  con- 
siderable towns — had  their  sites  necessarily  determined  by  the  direction  of  the 
roads,  and  only  in  a secondary  degree  by  local  circumstances,  and  these  determining 
local  circumstances  were  regarded  rather  from  the  military  and  administrative  than 
the  commercial  point  of  view.  Hence  it  is  that,  while  many  of  the  more  important 
Roman  towns  have  their  modern  representatives  on  the  same  site  or  a site  imme- 
diately adjoining,  many  others  have  utterly  disappeared,  or  have  given  place  only 
to  insignificant  villages. 

Nevertheless,  there  may  have  been  reasons  in  certain  cases  why  new  towns 
should  grow  up  under  new  conditions  on  or  near  the  sites  of  some  of  these  inter- 
mediate stations.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  ford  towns  or  stations.  The 
position  of  intermediate  Roman  stations  on  rivers  seems  to  have  been  determined 
rather  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  crossing  the  river  by  fords  or  bridges 
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than  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  river  as  a waterway.  But  when  the  termini 
of  the  road  made  it  convenient  to  cross  by  the  lowest  ford,  that  was  often  almost 
identical  with  the  head  of  navigation.  Hence,  when  a river  came  to  be  used  as  a 
waterway,  a town  would  naturally  grow  up  on  or  near  the  site  of  a previous  ford- 
town.  Thus  Camboritum  (Grantchester),  the  predecessor  of  Cambridge,  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  originally  a ford-town,  but  may  have  gradually  acquired  importance 
as  a town  at  the  head  of  navigation.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Loftie  has  pointed  out  in 
his  ‘ History  of  London,’  fords  are  apt  to  occur  at  expansions  of  a river  immediately 
above  more  contracted  and  deeper  parts  of  the  course,  and  these  contracted  parts 
are  those  which  it  is  easiest  to  bridge ; and  so  an  original  ford-town  may  grow  in 
importance  through  its  convenience  as  the  starting-point  of  down-stream  naviga- 
tion, and  then  acquire  still  greater  consequence  through  being  made  a bridge-town. 

In  some  cases  the  deserted  shells  of  Eoman  towns  were  themselves  reoccupied.* * * § 
Chester,  for  example,  which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for  three  centuries 
after  the  victory  of  .^thelfrith  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  reoccupied 
by  the  daughter  of  Alfred  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century .t  Carlisle  had 
already  been  reoccupied  by  the  English  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
877 ; hut  Freeman  conjectures  that  it  was  desolate  two  centuries  later,  when  it  was 
repeopled  with  English  and  Flemish  colonists  by  William  II.J 

In  other  cases  an  adjoining  site  became  that  of  the  succeeding  town,  probably 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  easier  to  utilize  the  material  of  the  older  town 
on  an  adjoining  site  than  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  previous  town.  Sometimes, 
however,  some  neighbouring  site  may  have  presented  a distinct  advantage  in  the 
eyes  of  both  Saxons  and  Normans  which  was  held  of  little  account  by  the  Romans. 
While  the  Romans  seized  on  positions  of  great  natural  strength  for  their  more 
important  stations,  such  positions  were  of  less  consequence  to  them  after  they  had 
established  themselves,  when  they  could  rely  confidently  on  their  power  of  fortify- 
ing any  position  that  it  might  he  convenient  for  them  to  occupy  against  any  attack 
that  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  wars 
against  the  British  and  against  each  other,  sought  to  turn  to  account  every  position 
of  natural  strength.  Hence  places  that  had  eminences  suitable  for  strongholds 
became  in  many  cases  the  nuclei  of  their  towns,  and  Saxon  strongholds  were 
frequently  succeeded  by  Norman  castles.  Such  probably  was  the  reason  why 
Wroxeter  gave  place  to  Shrewsbury  and  Caistor  to  Norwich, § though  in  this 
latter  case  the  original  nucleus  of  the  new  town  was  the  ford  of  the  Yare  (Cones- 
ford),  to  the  south  of  the  castle  hill.  Some  of  these  Saxon  strongholds,  at  one  time 
important,  but  owing  their  importance  solely  to  facilities  for  defence  which  were 
afterwards  of  no  consequence,  sank  into  insignificance  at  an  early  date.  Such,  for 
instance,  were  Amesbury  (Ambresbury,  the  city  of  Ambrosius)  in  Wilts,  Badbury 
in  Dorset,  and  Almondbury,  near  Huddersfield. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  when  towns  again  began  to  grow  up  in  England 
after  centuries  of  village  life,  the  geographical  conditions  affecting  their  develop- 
ment were  essentially  different  from  those  of  Roman  times.  But  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  these  changed  conditions  were  final.  They  continued  to  be 
modified  in  many  ways,  and  in  some  cases,  even  before  the  great  revolution 


* Freeman,  ‘History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,’ vol.  i.  p.  15  n.;  Loftie,  ‘History 
of  London,’  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

t Freeman,  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

X Freeman,  vol.  v.  pp.  118,  119. 

§ The  actual  mound  on  which  the  castle  is  built  is  artificial,  but  the  ground  rises 
considerably  to  the  site  of  this  mound  from  the  rivers  Yare  and  Wensum. 
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wrought  by  the  application  of  coal  to  the  production  of  steam-power,  which  has 
been  the  greatest  town-forming  influence  in  England,  these  modifications  had  their 
effect  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  towns.  But  towns,  once  in  existence,  make  a struggle 
for  life.  If  conditions  are  changed,  efforts  are  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  adapt 
them  to  the  new  conditions,  and  towns  accordingly  may  have  owed  their  origin  to 
conditions  that  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  In  many  cases,  too,  these  con- 
ditions may  not  have  been  at  the  first  strictly  geographical,  and  even  when  they 
are  geographical,  the  geographical  advantage  may  often  seem  very  slight  in  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the  town.  When  the  population  and  industry  of 
some  district  requires  a town  somewhere  as  a centre  of  exchange,  perhaps  an 
important  centre  of  exchange,  a very  trifling  circumstance  may  determine  the 
exact  site  on  which  that  centre  grows  up. 

The  first  towns  that  are  likely  to  grow  up  of  themselves  are  centres  of  trade. 
These,  of  course,  are  preceded  by  seats  of  government ; but  such  towns  are  frequently 
on  sites  chosen  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  and  the  nature  of  the  site  may  have  little 
to  do  with  their  growth.  With  a geographical  object  in  view  accordingly,  centres 
of  trade  may  be  first  considered,  and,  with  reference  to  their  growth,  navigable 
rivers  must  be  a prime  consideration  at  a time  when  internal  communications  of 
another  kind  are  imperfectly  developed.  At  the  present  day  their  importance  in 
this  respect  is  obvious  enough  in  new  countries,  though  we  in  England  are  apt  to 
forget  it,  since  railways  have  so  completely  put  internal  waterways  into  the 
background. 

But,  in  the  case  of  old  English  towns,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  navigable 
rivers  on  their  origin  is  often  rendered  difficult  by  our  ignorance  as  to  the  condition  of 
rivers  at  tl^  time  when  the  towns  arose.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  rivers  were 
navigable  in  former  times  that  are  not  navigable  now,  and,  again,  that  rivers  are 
now  in  some  cases  navigable  to  a greater  extent  than  they  were  formerly.  Acts 
have  been  passed  at  different  times  for  tbe  making  now  of  one  river,  now  of 
another,  navigable  up  to  a certain  point,  but  these  Acts  do  not  prove  that  these 
rivers  were  not  at  some  earlier  date  navigable  to  an  even  higher  point.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  by  Gough,  in  his  edition  of  ‘ Camden’s  Britannia  ’ (1789),  that 
the  Trent  had  lately  been  made  navigable  to  Newark  ; but  we  know  from  Domes- 
day that  this  river  was  then  navigable  at  least  as  high  as  Nottingham.  Gough’s 
statement,  moreover,  must  mean  that  the  Trent  was  then  made  navigable  for  larger 
craft  to  Newark,  for  Arthur  Young,  writing  a little  earlier  (1770),  states  that -flints 
were  brought  to  Burslem  from  the  Thames  first  to  Hull,  and  then  to  Burton. 
Probably  a similar  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  being  “ made  navigable  ” in  other 
cases  also. 

Prof.  Thorold  Eogers,  in  the  course  of  his  quarter  of  a century  of  researches 
into  the  history  of  prices  from  the  fourteenth  century  downwards,  collected  a good 
deal  of  information  as  to  the  use  of  waterways  in  early  times ; and  he  informs  us 
that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Lower  Avon,  the 
Cambridgeshire  Ouse,  the  Humber,  the  Itchen,  the  Test,  the  Stour  (which  Stour 
he  refers  to  he  does  not  say),  the  Wye,  and  many  other  rivers,  were  navigable  and 
navigated.* 

The  Thames,  however,  was  not  navigated  to  so  high  a point  as  it  was  subse- 
quently. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  even  as  late  as  1541,  Prof. 
Kogers  says  in  a later  volume,t  Henley  was  apparently  the  limit  of  navigation. 


* ‘ Agriculture  and  Prices,’  vol.  i.  p.  663.  I have  substituted  Lower  Avon  for  “ the 
Ouse  on  which  Bristol  was  built.” 
t Vol.  vi.  p.  758. 
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Afterwards  for  about  70  or  80  years  it  was  Burcot,  a hamlet  about  mile  from 
Dorchester,  and  there  Prof.  Eogers  tells  us  he  could  still,  in  1877,  discover,  from  four 
or  five  ruts  cut  deep  through  the  ground  between  the  water  and  the  high-road, 
where  the  pier  must  have  been.  Subsequently,  either  through  improvements  in 
the  river  itself  or  by  the  building  of  barges  that  could  pass  the  shallows,  the  navi- 
gation was  continued  to  Oxford,  and  even  beyond  it,  for,  though  this  is  the  limit  of 
water-carriage  in  the  instances  that  fell  under  Prof.  Kogers’s  eye,  Yarranton,  in  his 
‘England’s  Improvement  by  Land  and  Sea’  (1677),  speaks  ofLechlade,  the  present 
limit  of  barge  navigation,  as  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Thames  in 
his  day. 

In  the  case  of  the  Severn,  Prof.  Kogers  gives  an  instance  from  the  year  1374  of 
the  carriage  by  water  of  If  fother  of  lead,  first  from  Worcester  down  to  Bristol, 
then  up  the  Wye  to  Monmouth,  its  ultimate  destination  being  St.  Briavel’s,  Ho 
doubt  this  lead  was  originally  from  Wirksworth,  for  centuries  the  principal  lead 
market  in  England,  and  in  that  case  it  may  have  been  previously  carried  down  the 
Severn  from  some  higher  point  than  Worcester,  though  this  city,  which  is  still  the 
limit  of  navigation  for  the  larger  river-boats,  was  no  doubt  a more  important  trade- 
centre  than  any  town  on  the  river  higher  up.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  then  the  highest  navigable  point  on  the  river.  Yarranton 
mentions  Welshpool  as  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  his  day,  which  it  continued  to 
be  for  more  than  a century  later,  and  he  points  out  the  importance  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river  for  the  conveyance  of  the  “ sow  iron  ” of  the  Forest  of  Dean  to 
the  forges  of  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Cheshire, 
counties,  he  says,  in  which  “ there  never  will  be  any  want  of  pit-coals  to  work  and 
manufacture  the  iron  when  once  made  into  bars.”  At  the  same  date  the  Wye  was 
navigable  to  Hereford,  but  the  Worcestershire  Stour  was  not  navigable.  The 
making  of  it  navigable  was  one  of  Yarranton’s  own  abortive  projects. 

Of  the  relative  importance  of  towns  in  past  centuries  we  have  only  doubtful 
indications.  Estimates  of  the  population  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
subsidy  roll  of  1377,  these  estimates  assigning  to  London  a population  of  about 
35,000,  to  York  one  of  nearly  11,000,  to  Bristol  one  of  9500,  to  Plymouth  and 
Coventry  each  about  2750,  to  Norwich  nearly  6000,  and  to  Lincoln  a little  more 
than  5000.  Only  three,  Salisbury,  Lynn,  and  Colchester,  are  credited  with  a popu- 
lation of  between  4000  and  5000.  Eight,  namely,  Beverley,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Canterbury,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Shrewsbury  are 
estimated  to  have  had  between  3000  and  4000,  and  the  remaining  towns  with  more 
than  2000  inhabitants  are  eleven  in  number,  namely,  Yarmouth,  Hereford,  Ely, 
Cambridge,  Exeter,  Worcester,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Ipswich,  Northampton,  Not- 
tingham, and  Winchester.  Twelve  other  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  list.  These 
are  Newark,  Wells,  Ludlow,  Southampton,  Derby,  Lichfield,  Chichester,  Boston, 
Carlisle,  Rochester,  Bath,  and  Dartmouth,  the  latter  three  of  which  are  estimated  to 
have  had  less  than  1000  inhabitants.* 

This  list  deserves  a little  consideration.  It  includes  in  all  forty-two  towns,  of 
which  nineteen  were  seaports,  and  at  least  fourteen  were  river-ports — seventeen, 
if  we  may  include  among  the  latter  Shrewsburjq  Hereford,  and  Winchester. 
(According  to  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  the  Itchen  was  navigable  at  this  time.) 

Among  seaports,  the  high  place  belonging  to  Bristol  is  very  noticeable.  It  is 
the  port  of  a region  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  richest,  agriculturally,  in 
England,  and  one  to  which  population  had  been  also  attracted  at  a very  early 


* These  estimates  are  all  from  Macpherson’s  ‘ Annals  of  Commerce,’  vol.  i.  p.  583, 
but  the  exact  figures  of  Macpherson’s  list  are  converted  into  round  numbers. 
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dale  by  the  working  of  the  lead-mines  of  the  Mendips.  But  its  great  importance 
is  probably  to  be  referred  to  its  foreign  commerce — above  all,  its  commerce  with 
Iceland  and  the  north  generally,  which  dates  from  the  century  to  which  the  list 
belongs — that  in  which  lived  the  first  William  Canynges,  who  began  the  re- 
building of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  It  was  not  a Roman  town.  In 
Roman  times,  no  doubt,  Bath  served  all  the  purposes  of  a seaport  for  this  region ; 
and  from  this  list  it  would  appear  that  as  Bristol  rose  Bath  declined.  But  if  we 
account  in  this  way  for  the  importance  of  Bristol,  it  is  surprising  to  find  South- 
ampton and  Boston  both  so  low  in  the  list.  Both  of  these  were  likewise  important 
for  their  foreign  commerce  at  this  date,  and  another  assessment  list  twenty  years 
later  gives  a very  different  relative  position  to  these  seaports  among  English  towns, 
although  it  does  not  afford  the  means  of  estimating  the  population.  In  this  later 
list  of  1397  we  only  get  the  amounts  for  which  different  towns  were  assessed,  but 
in  it  we  find  that  Boston  and  Southampton  ranked  respectively  as  fourth  and 
tenth,  instead  of  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-fourth,  as  in  the  list  of  1377.  Boston 
in  this  list  is  assessed  at  £300,  Southampton  at  £113J-;  against  £800  for  Bristol.* 
About  a century  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Southampton,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  amount  of  customs  dues  levied,  had  about  the  same  relative  importance  as 
it  now  has  among  the  ports  of  the  south-east  of  England — ranking  next  after 
London,  and  separated  by  a long  interval  from  the  third  in  this  respect,  which 
was  then  Boston.  Bristol  then  had  the  fourth  place,  coming  next  after  Newcastle.! 

Plymouth,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  its  natural  harbour,  was  a place 
of  comparatively  recent  growth  in  1377.  It  is  described  by  Leland  as  having 
been,  in  Henry  II.’s  time — about  two  hundred  years  before — a mean  thing 
inhabited  by  fishers. 

The  position  of  Norwich,  which  comes  next  among  the  seaports,  at  the  end 
of  a waterway  leading  far  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  richest  corn  counties  of 
the  kingdom,  fully  accounts  for  the  important  position  that  that  town  has  always 
managed  to  retain.  Lynn  and  Cambridge,  on  the  Ouse,  show  the  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  that  river — a circumstance  which  in  all  probability  led  to  the  locating 
of  the  great  fair  of  the  eastern  counties,  the  Stourbridge  fair,  which  was  largely 
frequented  even  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  close  by 
Cambridge. 

Hull  at  this  time  was  less  than  a hundred  years  old,  but  had  already  com- 
pletely displaced  its  predecessor  Hedon,  which  does  not  appear  either  in  the  list  of 
1377  or  that  of  1397.  In  Leland’s  time  the  harbour  of  Hedon  had  almost  com- 
pletely silted  up,  and  though  formerly  the  town  had  been  nearly  insulated  by  the 
subdivisions  of  the  inlet  from  the  Humber  on  which  it  stood,  it  was  in  his  time 
approached  by  three  bridges. 

Nottingham  is  mentioned  as  a river-port,  though  the  town  itself  is  separated 
from  the  river  by  a mile  or  two  of  alluvial  meadow-land,  probably  regarded  as  too 
valuable  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  be  turned  into  sites  for  houses,  especially  since 
much  better  building  land  was  to  be  got  on  the  adjoining  Bunter  pehble-beds,  under 
the  protection  of  the  castle  crowning  the  chief  height.  In  Domesday  it  is  men- 
tioned as  guarding  the  waters  of  Trent  and  the  road  to  York,  and  that  the  waters 


* Cunningham,  ‘ Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce:  Early  and  Middle 
Ages,’  p.  343. 

t The  total  amount  of  customs  dues  levied  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  at 
London  was  £444,660 ; at  Southampton,  £170,200;  at  Boston,  £57,600 ; at  Newcastle, 
£45,800 ; at  Bristol,  £30,600  (Schanz,  ‘ Englische  Handelspolitik  gegen  Ende  des 
Mittelalters,’  ii.  pp.  37-45).  - 
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of  Trent  are  regarded  as  navigable  waters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a fine  is 
imposed  on  any  who  should  hinder  the  passage  of  ships.  Whether  the  road  to 
York  is  anything  else  than  the  Trent  itself  is  not  clear,  but  at  a later  time,  at  any 
rate,  Nottingham  derived  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
crossing-place  of  the  main  road  from  south  to  north. 

The  towns  in  the  list  of  1377  that  were  neither  seaports  nor  river-ports  are — 
Coventry,  Salisbury,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Oxford,  Ludlow,  Lichfield,  and  Chichester, 
besides  the  doubtful  ones  of  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  and  Winchester.  To  these  the 
list  of  1397  adds  Abingdon  and  Grantham,  besides  the  seaports  of  Sandwich  and 
Scarborough  among  the  towns  paying  an  assessment  equal  to  that  paid  by  Canter- 
bury, Chichester,  Leicester,  and  a number  of  others. 

Among  these  Hereford,  Ludlow,  and  Lichfield  owed  such  importance  as  they 
possessed  to  their  position  in  well-watered  fertile  plains  or  hollows  at  river- 
crossings.  Of  Salisbury,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chichester  nothing  more  need  be  said. 
About  the  time  to  which  these  lists  refer  Coventry  was  just  beginning  to  be 
known  as  a manufacturing  town.  There  is  no  geographical  reason  to  be  assigned 
for  Coventry  becoming  either  a manufacturing  town  or  a centre  of  trade.  It  not 
only  stands  on  no  navigable  river,  but  it  is  out  of  the  route  of  the  Fosse  Way, 
which  may  be  considered  as  giving  some  of  its  importance  to  Leicester,  the 
nearest  of  its  considerable  neighbours.  But  its  wealth  and  industry  are  amply 
accounted  for  by  its  special  privileges.  A wealthy  monastery  was  founded  here 
by  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Mercia,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  (in  the  second  year  of  Henry  III.),  the  charter  for  a fair  was 
granted  to  it.  Under  Edward  III.  the  original  privileges  of  the  monastery  were 
confirmed  and  extended,  no  douht  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Isabella,  who 
possessed  some  land  adjoining  the  monastery  and  afterwards  surrounded  by  the 
walls  of  the  town.  The  privileges  conferred  by  Edward  included  exemption  from 
several  taxes  for  all  lands  assigned  to  the  monastery,  and  these  privileges,  together 
with  the  wealth  of  the  monastery  itself,  would  serve  to  attract  a considerable 
population.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  the  town  depend  on  the  monastery  that, 
whereas  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  population  was  said 
to  have  amounted  to  15,000,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.  it  had  sunk  to 
about  3000.  On  the  other  side  of  England  Bury  owed  its  importance  to  similar 
circumstances,  though  here  additional  consequence  may  have  been  given  to  it  as 
a trading  centre  if  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Lark.  If  so,  the  Lark  again  required  to  be  made  navigable  about  1730,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose. 

Oxford  and  Abingdon  both  owed  their  rise  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  fact 
of  their  standing  at  crossing-places  (fords)  of  the  Thames.  In  the  first  of  these 
that  is  indicated  by  the  name,  but  Oxford  already  at  this  time  was,  of  course,  a 
place  of  note  and  wealth  as  a seat  of  learning.  At  the  date  to  which  the  list  now 
under  consideration  refers,  Abingdon  was  nothing  but  a ford-town  (with  a very 
wealthy  abbey  adjoining,  however).  There  were  two  fords  at  or  near  the  town, 
the  Borough  ford  and  Culham  ford,  both  somewhat  dangerous;  and  the  town 
had  rivals  at  other  fords  lower  down — nne,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  Dorchester 
(Shillingford),  and  another  at  Wallingford,  this  last,  at  a somewhat  earlier  date, 
the  most  important  of  all.  But,  says  Camden,  “ About  the  time  of  the  dreadful 
plague  which  followed  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars  in  Capricorn,  and  raged 
all  over  Europe,  a.d.  1348,  so  many  persons  died  here,  that  from  being  a populous 
town,  and  having  twelve  churches,  it  has  now  but  one  or  two.”  “ The  inhabitants, 
indeed,”  he  adds,  “refer  this  desertion  to  the  bridges  built  at  Abingdon  and 
Dorchester,  over  w’hich  the  road  was  turned.” 
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The  importance  of  Grantham  in  the  fourteenth  century  may  be  connected  with 
that  of  the  seaport  of  Boston.  As  Lincoln  would  be  the  inland  centre  in  communi- 
cation with  that  port  for  the  northern  districts,  so  Grantham  would  be  the  same 
for  the  midland  and  southern  districts  of  the  interior.  The  town  lies  on  post-glacial 
gravel  and  sand,  in  a slight  but  well-marked  hollow  at  the  convergence  of  small 
valleys  between  middle  and  upper  Lias  sands  and  clays  and  marlstone  rocKbeds 
with  ironstone.  Whether  the  ironstone  was  already  worked  in  1397  I cannot  say. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  omissions  in  these  lists  are  Chester,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Wakefield,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.  The  omission 
of  Chester  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  county  was  excluded 
from  the  assessments  as  being  under  a separate  jurisdiction.  Most  of  the  other 
towns  were  more  or  less  noted  for  their  manufactures  of  one  kind  or  another,  if  not 
in  the  century  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  in  that  which  followed,  but  it  was 
long  before  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  merely  as  such,  became  populous 
places.  Sheffield,  we  know  from  Chaucer,  was  already  noted  for  its  cutlery  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since,  yet  in  1615  it  had  a 
population  of  only  2200.* * * §  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Wakefield  became  noted  as  seats 
of  the  woollen  industry  in  the  fifteenth  century.  According  to  Anderson,!  the 
industry  had  migrated  from  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  to  the  valleys  of 
Yorkshire  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  water,  fuel,  and  cheap  provisions.  No 
doubt,  the  vicinity  of  the  supplies  of  the  excellent  Lincolnshire  wool,  which  (in 
its  much  improved  condition)  is  still  so  valuable  a commodity  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Yorkshire,  would  also  be  an  important  circumstance  in  favouring  these  seats 
of  the  industry.  But  these  places  grew  but  slowly  in  population.  This  was  largely 
because  the  industries  referred  to  belonged  to  districts  rather  than  to  towns, 
spinning  especially  being  carried  on  to  a large  extent  as  a bye-employment  on 
farms.  Eapid  concentration  in  towns  was  brought  about  in  most  cases  only  when 
machinery  worked  by  steam-power  came  to  be  employed  in  factories,  though  two 
or  three  inland  towns  so  placed  as  to  be  the  natural  centres  of  trade  for  populous 
districts,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  manufactures  of  their  own,  grew  with 
exceptional  rapidity. 

At  the  first  census  there  were  only  three  inland  towns  in  England,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  with  a population  of  more  than  50,000,  and  all  these 
belonged  to  this  class.  Manchester  then  had  a population  of  about  89,000  ; % that 
of  Birmingham,  73,700;  and  that  of  Leeds,  52,200. 

According  to  Prof.  Leone  Levi,§  Manchester  was  known  for  its  textile  manu- 
factures as  far  back  as  1328,  when  a number  of  Flemish  weavers  settled  there.  Its 
site  makes  it  the  almost  inevitable  focus  of  all  the  roads  leading  across  the  Pennine 
chain  to  the  south-east  of  Lancashire,  as  well  as  of  others  leading  across  detached 
parts  of  that  chain.  One  road  proceeds  north-west  to  Bolton,  and  there  forks  so  as 
to  pass  round  an  elevated  patch  capped  by  millstone  grits,  one  branch  going  by 
Chorley  to  Preston,  the  other  going  to  Blackburn.  A more  northerly  road  proceeds 
by  Bury  to  Accrington  between  two  similar  outliers  of  the  Pennine  chain.  Another 
runs  north  by  east  to  Rochdale,  then  crosses  the  waterparting  between  the  Roch 
and  the  Calder  to  the  east  of  all  these  outliers,  following  the  route  of  the  railway 
to  Todmorden  and  Halifax.  Another  goes  north-east  to  Oldham,  then  east  to 


* Hunter’s  ‘Hallamshire,’  new  edit,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty  (1869),  p.  148.  In  1736 
the  total  ascertained  population  was  only  10,121  {ibid.). 

t ‘ History  of  Commerce,’  vol.  i.  p.  526. 

J Including  Salford. 

§ ‘ History  of  Brit.  Coihmerce,’  p.  5. 
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Saddlewortb,  and  then  by  a short  and  sharp  ascent  and  descent  passes  across  the 
millstone  grit  of  Clowes  Moss  from  the  valley  of  the  Etherow  to  that  of  the  Colne 
with  Huddersfield,  the  London  and  North-Western  railway  crossing  this  waterparting 
by  nearly  the  same  route  in  Stanedge  tunnel,  3 miles  long.  Another  road  from 
Oldham  crosses  Clowes  Moss  with  gentler  slopes,  though  with  more  windings,  more 
to  the  north-east,  following  nearly  the  route  of  the  old  Eoman  road  by  Slack  to 
York.  Eastwards  from  Manchester  a road  runs  by  Ashton  and  Stalybridge  to 
Penistone,  where  it  forks  for  Sheffield  and  Barnsley ; and,  finally,  there  are  roads 
south-east  leading  to  the  valleys  of  the  Dove  and  Wye  in  Derbyshire,  as  well  as  one 
across  the  high  ground  between  these  valleys,  following  somewhat  the  old  Eoman 
route  to  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  lead-mining  centre  of  Wirksworth.*  A town 
so  situated  could  not  fail  to  become  a centre  of  trade  once  population  had  grown  up 
in  the  valleys  to  which  these  roads  lead,  but  the  development  of  industries  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Pennine  chain  was  one  of  the  conditions  required  for  the  full  growth 
of  Manchester.  These  facts  help  to  explain  the  development  of  Manchester,  such 
as  it  was,  even  before  the  rapid  growth  of  its  manufactures,  consequent  on  the 
inventions  first  applied  to  the  cotton  industry.  A survey  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
made  in  1773  and  1774  enables  us  to  estimate  the  effect  which  these  inventions 
had  on  the  population  of  this  centre  between  that  date  and  the  census  of  1801. 
The  earlier  date  is  a few  years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  spinning-jenny 
(invented  1764,  patented  1770)  and  previous  to  that  of  the  mule  (patented  1779). 
In  1789  the  first  cotton-mill  worked  by  steam  was  set  in  operation  in  Manchester. 
In  1773-4  the  population  ascertained  for  the  two  townships  was  27,200;  f in  1801 
almost  exactly  84,000  (being  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
municipalities).  But  even  since  these  inventions  it  is  more  as  a business  than  as  a 
manufacturing  town  that  Manchester  has  continued  to  grow.  The  spinning-jenny 
and  the  mule  were  both  to  a large  extent,  perhaps  chiefly,  employed  in  country 
districts,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  rather  in  the  towns  round  about  Manchester 
than  in  Manchester  itself  that  the  cotton  industry  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  carried 
on  by  steam-machinery. 

With  regard  to  Liverpool,  which,  like  Manchester,  is  unmentioned  in  the  lists 
of  1377  and  1397,  and  which,  as  is  well  knowu,  was  an  unimportant  place  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  its  growth  as 
a seaport  was  retarded  by  the  same  circumstances  that  kept  back  the  growth  of 
Manchester,  on  which  its  trade  has  always  in  a large  measure  depended. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  Leeds  has  a position  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Manchester  on  the  west  side,  only  the  convergence,  owing  to  the  greater 
extent  of  open  plain  on  this  side,  is  less  marked.  On  the  west  side,  Manchester  is 
the  only  point  of  convergence  in  or  near  the  border  of  the  more  open  part  of  the 
plain.  On  the  east  side,  in  addition  to  Leeds,  such  a situation  is  occupied  by 
Sheffield,  and  in  a less  degree  by  Wakefield  and  Barnsley.  It  is  probably,  there- 
fore, to  be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  to  this  circumstance  that  Leeds  has  not  grown 
so  rapidly  as  Manchester,  either  before  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  1801,  Sheffield  was  the  only  town  besides  Leeds  with  a population  exceeding  10,000 
in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  Its  population  then  amounted  to  31,314 ; but  this 
population  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  present  municipal  and  county  borough, 
which  occupies  an  extensive  area  stretching  11  or  12  miles  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, nearly  as  large  as  the  former  parish  of  Sheffield,  which  in  1801  numbered 
45,755  inhabitants.  Though  no  other  town  in  this  district  then  had  a population 


* I have  mentioned  only  such  roads  as  existed  before  the  close  of  last  century, 
t Wheeler’s  ‘ Manchester,’  p.  249. 
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exceeding  10,000,  there  were  some  j>opulous  parishes,  but  most  of  them  of  great 
extent.  Wakefield  parish,  with  an  area  of  9311  acres,  had  16,600  inhabitants, 
the  borough  (township)  8131  inhabitants.  The  only  other  township  with  more  than 
8000  inhabitants  was  Halifax  (8886) ; but  the  parish  of  Halifax,  which  embraced 
all  the  Calder  valley  above  the  confluence  of  the  Colne,  extending  westwards  to 
the  frontier  of  Lancashire,  comprising  an  area  about  nine  times  as  great  as  tnat 
of  the  present  borough,  had  a population  of  63,000. 

Birmingham,  the  last  of  the  three  inland  towns  as  having  had  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants  at  the  first  census,  belongs  to  the  region  already  referred  to  as 
having  early  attained  celebrity  for  the  working  of  iron.  In  Domesday  it  had  only 
nine  heads  of  families.  Probably  the  district  then  was  almost  entirely  forest,  the 
part  of  the  county  to  which  it  belongs  having  been,  even  in  Camden’s  time, 
designated  the  Woodland,  as  distinguished  from  the  Feldon  or  Pieldland  south- 
east of  the  Avon.  But  in  Leland’s  time  it  was  already  noted  for  the  large  number 
of  its  smiths.  Yet  the  site  occupied  by  it  has  neither  coal  nor  iron,  both  of  these 
materials  having  been  got  by  the  smiths,  even  in  Leland’s  time,  out  of  Stafford- 
shire— in  the  close  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  however.  The  growth  of  the  town  may 
have  been  favoured  by  its  position  at  a point  almost  equidistant  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Trent,  Severn,  and  Avon.  It  grew  rapidly  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  had  the  advantage  of  canal  communication 
with  the  coal-pits  of  Wednesbury,  and  with  the  Stafford  and  Worcester,  ultimately 
also  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal.  Gough  (Camden’s  editor)  tells  us  that 
between  1741  and  the  time  when  he  wrote  (about  1789),  it  added  25,000  to  its 
population. 

One  other  inland  manufacturing  town  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  on  account  of  its 
size,  but  on  account  of  the  persistence  with  which  it  has  managed,  in  spite  of  all 
economic  changes,  to  maintain  its  fame  in  connection  with  some  branch  or  branches 
of  the  woollen  industry  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  The  town  I mean  is  Kendal, 
situated  in  a beautiful  but  somewhat  isolated  valley  at  the  south  end  of  a lozenge- 
shaped patch  of  fertile  alluvium.  The  fertility  of  its  valley  has  always  favoured  the 
production  of  abundance  of  provisions,  while  the  comparative  isolation  has  kept 
them  cheap,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  great  cause  that  has  promoted  its  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  fact  of  its  being  a very  plentiful  and  cheap  place  is  noted 
by  Arthur  Young  in  1770,  and  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  prices  he  gives  (fat 
stubble  geese.  Is.  4f7.  each ; bread,  that  is,  oatmeal  cakes  called  clapbread,  Icf.  per 
pound ; cheese,  3Jcf.  per  pound ; beef,  21d.  and  3d.  per  pound ; trout  often  Id. 
per  pound,  etc.).  Flemish  woollen  weavers  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  its  early  manufactures,  which  have  been  rendered  by  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
familiar  as  a household  word,  are  celebrated  both  by  Leland  and  Camden,  the  latter 
mentioning  that  they  were  sent  all  over  England.  Though  the  valley  is  some- 
what isolated,  yet  it  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  fell  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Eden  from  the  rest  of  England,  so  that  it  is  in  easy  communication 
with  the  south  ; and  Young  mentions  that  in  his  day  all  the  Kendal  manufactures 
were  sent  to  London  by  land  carriage,  which,  he  says,  was  the  longest  stage  for  broad- 
wheel  waggons  in  England.  Among  the  manufactures  of  Young’s  time  it  is 
interesting  to  find  mention  made  of  “ Kendal  cottons,”  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  used  in  the  sixteenth  century,*  as  the  name  of  a fabric  made  of  coarse 
local  wool.f  The  woollen  goods  which  it  still  produces  are  chiefly  heavy  fabrics. 


* When  “ Manchester  cottons  ” and  “ Welsh  cottons  ” of  the  same  kind  were  also 
■ celebrated. 

t ‘ Tour  in  the  Northern  Counties,’  vol.  iv.  pp.  131-13G. 
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such  as  railway  rugs.  In  1801  the  population  of  the  town  was  nearly  7000,  more 
than  that  of  the  Yorkshire  Bradford.  Of  course  it  has  not  been  able  to  vie  in 
growth  since  that  date  with  the  towns  on  the  coalfields,  hut  it  is  still  prosperous, 
its  population  showing  an  increase  at  every  recent  census.  In  1891  it  amounted  to 
14,400. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EARTHQUAKES  IN  JAPAN  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1885-1892.* 

By  CHARLES  DAVISON,  Sc.D.,  P.G.S. 

Half  a century  ago,  the  foundations  of  Seismology  as  a science  were  laid  by  Mallet, 
when  his  celebrated  paper  on  the  “ Dynamics  of  Earthquakes  ” was  read  before  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy.  Since  that  time  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  repre- 
sent graphically  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  One 
of  the  most  successful,  though  not  the  earliest,  of  these  seismic  maps  was  that  pre- 
pared by  Mallet  himself,  and  published  in  a reduced  form  in  the  ‘ British  Associa- 
tion Report  ’ for  1858.  As  the  methods  on  which  this  map  was  constructed  have 
been  followed  more  or  less  closely  in  other  and  more  recent  maps  of  special  districts, 
it  may  he  fairly  taken  as  a type  of  its  class. 

The  chief  principles  adopted  by  Mallet  were,  that  the  area  disturbed  by  each 
earthquake  should  he  laid  down  on  the  map  and  coloured,  and  that  the  darkness 
of  the  tint  covering  the  area  should  he  roughly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
shock.  As  far  as  possible,  he  divided  all  earthquakes  into  three  classes,  the  first 
consisting  of  great  earthquakes,  like  that  of  Lisbon ; the  second  of  mean  earth- 
quakes, like  those  which  are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  Italy  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and  the  third  of  minor  earthquakes,  which  take  place 
almost  daily  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  intensities  of  the  tints  represent- 
ing an  earthquake  of  each  class  were  made  proportional  to  the  numbers  9, 3,  and  1 ; 
and  a single  wash  of  the  proper  tint  was  laid  down  over  the  disturbed  area  in  every 
case.  Sometimes  the  known  data  were  insufficient  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
these  areas,  and  their  radii  for  the  different  classes  were  then  assumed  to  be  540, 
180,  and  60  geographical  miles  respectively.  The  most  deeply  tinted  areas  mark 
the  regions  where  either  the  number  or  intensity  or  both  of  successive  earth- 
quakes was  the  greatest,  but  whether  the  darker  tinting  is  due  to  frequency  or 
intensity  can  only  he  determined  by  reference  to  the  great  catalogue  on  which 
Mallet  founded  his  map. 

The  colonred  areas  exist  principally  in  the  form  of  bands  of  great  but  variable 
width,  generally  following  the  lines  of  elevation  which  bound  the  great  ocean 
basins.  As  these  are  frequently  the  lines  of  mountain  chains,  and  these  again  of 
volcanic  vents,  the  seismic  bands  so  far  follow  those  in  which  active  or  recently 
active  volcanoes  are  prevalent.  The  areas  of  minimum  disturbance,  according  to 
Mallet,  are  the  central  districts  of  “ great  oceanic  or  terr-oceanic  basins  or  saucers, 
and  the  greater  islands  existing  in  shallow  seas.” 

Valuable  as  are  the  results  thus  deduced  from  Mallet’s  map,  it  is  subject  to 
one  very  important  defect : it  furnishes  no  information  as  to  the  exact  seat  of 
disturbance  in  any  case.  For  instance,  corresponding  to  the  great  Lisbon  earth' 
quake  of  1755,  nearly  all  Europe  would  receive  a wash  of  colour.  The  tinting  at 
some  point  of  the  map  might  conceivably  be  fairly  dark,  and  yet  few,  perhaps  no, 
earthquakes  may  have  originated  within  many  miles. 


Map,  p.  504. 


